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The basic reading materials were a hornbook, a primer, the Bible, the catechism, and
the psaimbook. With minor variations, the same story applied to the Dutch school-
masters in New Amsterdam who taught in Dutch, the Anglican schoolmasters and
tutors of the South who taught in English, the Huguenots who taught in French, and
the Lutherans who taught in German or Swedish.
There was little uniformity in the number of hours a day during which schools
were open or the number of days a year for which they operated. Much depended
upon the sense of responsibility of the teacher and his community. In general, the
Calvinist communities were likely to be most zealous in keeping schools open the
year round. In the hands of a conscientious teacher, hours were likely to be long and
arduous, marked with prayers, hymn singing, memorizing, severe discipline, and
corporal punishment. "Spare the rod and spoil the child" was the universal maxim.
The newer theories of sense realism as the basis of educational method being formu-
lated in Europe had not yet touched these shores. Pupils of all ages went to the same
teacher, who may have taught two, three, or several dozen in the same room. The
room was at the teacher's home, the church, the town meetinghouse, or in some
specially constructed shelter, likely to be rough and inhospitable in winter or summer.
By and large, poor as the colonial petty schools may look to twentieth-century
eyes, they produced a remarkably high level of literacy in comparison to the world of
their day. It is estimated that in the middle of the seventeenth century some 90
percent of men and 40 percent of women in New England and perhaps half those
proportions in Virginia could write their names (a minimum test of literacy).32 While
many adults of this period could have picked up their literacy in their homelands, the
literacy rate of the late seventeenth century rose rather than fell.
Classical Grammar Schools. The humanist respect for the classical languages as basic
to scholarship and religion was carried intact from Europe to the New World.
American secondary schools, following the English model, were called "grammar
schools" or, more correctly, "Latin grammar schools." Their major and almost only
task was the teaching of Latin grammar. Sometimes such schools instituted prepara-
tory departments for teaching the younger boys the four R's in English. In general,
when they appeared in America the grammar schools had lost the vital spirit of
humanism that had characterized the better European classical schools of the Renais-
sance. Their main job was preparation for college work, although the ideal was also to
prepare boys for public service and for any occupation into which they might go,
especially the ministry, the magistracy, and teaching.
These schools, therefore, were not particularly adapted to the immediate social
demands of time and place. It is no wonder that they were not too popular among the
great majority of people. As a result, the fines for failure to set up such schools were
several times raised by the colonial legislatures of New England in an effort to compel
reluctant towns to establish them. Even where they were maintained as town schools,
they tended to be class schools frequented by the more wealthy families.
^2 For a brief summary of several studies of illiteracy, see Morison, op. cit, pp. 82-85; and Cremin,
op, cit., chap. 17.